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Books 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
By 
PRESIDENT CARLETON STANLEY 
Dalhousie University 


The author is an outstanding authority 
on the subject of Matthew Arnold. This 
book contains the Alexander Lectures 
which he delivered at the University of 
Toronto. 


$1.50 


CANADIAN 
LITERATURE 
TO-DAY 


This booklet is the publication of a 
series of lectures delivered under the 
direction of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, and arranged by the editors 
of the University of Toronto Quarterly. 

The contemporary situation in Cana- 
dian Literature is dealt with by nine 
well-known critics and authors. 


50c. 


THE EARLY 
BUILDINGS 
OF ONTARIO 


A handsome brochure, splendidly 
illustrated, showing examples of the early 
buildings of Ontario prior to 1840. 
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HOME FRONT 


By RICHARD S. LAMBERT 


Intimate letters, both grave and gay, written to 
Canada from friends overseas telling how Great 
Britain faces the war. Evacuation, A.R.P. Billet- 
ing, National Service, Blackout, are all here, as 
told by Mr. Lambert in his entertaining broadcasts 
on Old Country Mail. $1.00 


ARIEL AND ALL 
HIS QUALITY 


By RICHARD S. LAMBERT 


The story of the B.B.C. from within. Mr. Lambert 
was the originator and first editor of the B.B.C. 
weekly, The Listener. ‘“‘He has done his job in an 
expert, not to say brilliant, fashion. ... ° 
wide-awake reader can afford to miss it.”—The 
Canadian Tribune. $3.00 


The Story of 
ADVERTISING 
In Canada 


A Chronicle of Fifty Years 


By H. E. STEPHENSON and 
CARLTON McNAUGHT 























“A triumph of smooth, orderly, logical presenta- 

tion . . . a book business executives should have.” 
W. A. Deacon, Globe and Mail. 

“A gold mine ... a ‘must’ text book ... of no 

small interest to the general reader.’’—Toronto 


THE FRENCH-CANADIAN 
PRESS AND THE WAR 


By FLORENT LEFEBVRE 


Edited and translated by J. R. Biggar and John 
R. Baldwin. A comprehensive study and compari- 
son of the attitudes of the various French news- 
papers in Canada before the outbreak of war and 
after. Quotations from the papers are freely used. 

Probable price, 10 cents 
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WHY GERMANY IS LIKE THAT 


defeat of Hitlerism cannot be the sole 
object of the struggle. ... In seeking to destroy 
the spirit of aggression we shall, if the present 
Government has to do with any peace negotia- 
tions in which Canada may have a part, natur- 
ally aim above all else at preventing the 
restoration of the sense of injustice, on which 
the spirit of aggression feeds and grows.” In 
these words the Prime Minister of Canada, 
Mr. Mackenzie King, in a letter dated Decem- 
ber 29, 1939, summarised the double object 
which our leaders have before them in prosecut- 
ing the present War against Nazism. To win 
the War, and to win the Peace, are equally 
important to the average citizen, who does not 
resign himself cheerfully to the prospect of 
wasting manpower and wealth in a fresh holo- 
caust every twenty years for the re-settlement 
of Europe. He thinks that this time Europe 
ought to be settled once for all; and he knows 
that this can only be done by “preventing the 
restoration of the sense of injustice.” We have 
to beat the enemy, yet we have to live with him 
To do both, we must understand 


“6 M colleagues and I recognise that the 


afterwards, 
him. Understanding your enemy—his griev- 
ances, his psychology, his misdeeds, his weak- 
nesses and his strength—is an advantage in 
the struggle against him, as well as an indis- 
pensable aid to justice and reconciliation after 


he struggle. 


Against Whom Do We Fight? 


rren controversy has recently been carried 


Now a 


as to whether we are fighting the German 
ple or the Nazi Government. This is an 


real question, because by and _ large all 
reflect 


This is as true of despotism as of 


vernments the people over whom 
they rule. 
lemocracy. For the form of government re- 
lects the degree of civilization to which a 
ople has reached, and their political and social 
reaching it. Parliamentary 
mocracy flourishes, like the Christian re- 


rion, over only a comparatively small part of 


‘(periences in 


the world. Why such a reasonable system is 
not voluntarily adopted everywhere is a prob- 
lem explicable only in terms of economics, 
geography and history. The Anglo-Saxon 
world has made Parliamentary democracy work 
—to the extent that it does work—largely 
through good fortune. For it is luck that made 
sritain an island, providing her with natural 
boundaries and centuries of freedom from in- 
vasion. It was luck also that enabled white 
races to occupy North America and plant 
democratic institutions in a soil free from 
foreign interference. Centuries of peace, enjoy- 
ment of national unity, and self-governing in- 
stitutions, have caused us to be impatient with 
other peoples who, not having enjoyed these 
advantages, cannot make democratic principles 
work. And so, a certain insularity and failure 
to appreciate other peoples’ problems and con- 
ditions of life are the principal faults that can 
be charged against Britain in her dealings with 
the European continent. 

The rise of Nazism and the War which 
Nazism has provoked have brought to the top 
certain characteristics which we find highly 
objectionable, indeed intolerable, in the German 
people. These are—(1) Their strange com- 
bination of amiability and aggressiveness; or 
to put it in another way, their admixture of 
sentimentality and brutality, which is alien to 
Anglo-Saxon hard-headedness: (2) Their lack 
of political sense, and cultivation of artificial 
in place of innate patriotism: (3) Their dis- 
trust of individualism, and cultivation of the 
herd instinct, through the German 
power of organization and attention to detail, 
to regimentation. 


leading, 


Pathology of Germany. The Briton finds 
it hard to understand why the modern German 
should so persistently portray these character- 
istics. Sometimes we escape the difficulty by 
labelling the Germans as ‘barbarians’; by re- 


minding ourselves that the Germans were never 
part of the ancient Roman Empire, which gave 
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Europe its first taste of unity. However, it is 
difficult to label as ‘barbarian’ eighty million 
people who speak the same tongue and have 
contributed so much to the music, philosophy 
Nor can we 
pass off the problem by attributing to the Ger- 


and science of the civilized world. 


mans certain national characteristics, which— 
to use theological terms—we regard as a kind 
of ‘original sin’ on their part. For to accept 
such a notion would be equivalent to agreeing 
with Nazi racial theories, which distinguish 
between ‘superior’ and ‘inferior’ races. On 
the contrary, Germans who have migrated to 
the New World have as a general rule made 
excellent citizens of their adopted country. The 
faults we specially object to appear to be con- 
fined to the Germans in Europe. It seems 
more reasonable therefore to explain these 
faults in terms of the Germans’ reaction to 
their geographical position, their environment 
and resources, and their history. In Germany 
we have a nation which, since 1918, has been 
in a pathological condition. If Germany were 
an individual, we might diagnose it as a case 
of ‘shell-shock’. 


tion with certain ideas; there are unexpected 


There is a morbid preoccupa- 


outbursts of homicidal violence; there is in- 
dulgence in cruel treatment of weaker victims ; 
and so, because a nation is not an individual 
and there is no hospital to which it can be 
taken, War has to be waged to put the shell- 
shocked this 
primitive form of treatment will never cure 


nation under restraint. Sut 


lunacy, or shell-shock. The pathological case 
has to be investigated, and painfully analysed, 
and a suitable treatment devised for the patient, 
even after he has been put in a straight jacket. 

Absence of Natural Frontiers. Our first 
problem is geographical. Germany is not, and 
never has been, a territorial entity in the same 
sense as britain, France, Italy, Spain, Japan, 
The best national 
boundaries are those determined by water and 


or even the United States. 
mountains. Thus, Britain, entirely surrounded 
by sea, has never been in doubt about her 
natural frontiers. France likewise has her 
frontiers well defined on three sides; and so 
has Italy. But no combination of sea-coasts, 


rivers and mountains has, in history, served to 


Page 


give Germany stable frontiers. All over central 
and eastern Europe Germans have been dis- 
tributed in pockets and groups, complicating 
the life and politics of the smaller non-German 
States. Anyone who stands on the great flat 
plains of east central Europe, e.g. in Saxony, 
and gazes eastwards, can see that there is no 
natural barrier between himself and the Ural 
Mountains. Here is a region where frontiers 
are determined not by nature, but by man. 
3ut where there are no natural frontiers the 
herd instinct and military discipline are likely 
to be cultivated to take the place of the feeling 
of natural protection. This herd instinct is 
a latent factor in the German character, liable 
to become prominent whenever the course of 
history seems to justify it. 


Luther’s Fatal Gift. German history since 
the end of the Middle Ages has been a constant 
struggle to achieve national unity. The nations 
of Western Europe, Britain, France and Spain, 
found their unity at the very moment when 
the mediaeval world was breaking up, and be- 
gan to build up traditions of patriotism and 
habits of But altogether 
experience of Germany. 


common 
different 


living. 
was the 
Throughout the Middle Ages, while the spirit 
of nationalism was dormant, the German cities 
had contributed richly through trade, crafts- 
manship and the arts to the civilization of con- 
tinental Europe. With the 
appeared possible that this contribution might 
become even greater: first through the inven- 
tion of printing, and secondly through the 
stimulus of the Reformation. Instead, the gifts 
which Gutenburg and Luther bestowed upon 


Renaissance, it 


the work! benefited Germany less than other 
countries. In fact, Luther was at the same 
time the foundation of German nationalism and 
its ruin. Its foundation, because through his 
translations of the Bible and his other writings 
he gave life to the German language, and so 
provided the Germans with the one essential 
of a common national heritage: its ruin, because 
his challenge to the Pope was a challenge also 
to the authority of the only existing feebl 
symbol of German political unity—the Holy 
Roman Empire. The Emperor, being unable, 
like the Kings of England, France or Spain 
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impose religious conformity upon his 
minions, was doomed to lose more and more 
his authority and status. Thus, Germany 
issed her chance; her prospects of political 
nity were shattered on the rock of the Thirty 
ears’ War. A War that took place three 
centuries ago may mean little to us nowadays; 
but the Thirty Years’ War has claims to be 
egarded as one of the principal factors in 
etting Europe upon a course which has led 
to her that War the 
Protestant and Catholic forces of Europe tore 


present troubles. In 
each other to pieces in a terrible, long-drawn- 
out struggle of exhaustion, for which Germany 
provided the battle-field. 
makes bad reading, even to-day. 


A recital of its effects 
Thus it is 
estimated that the population of the Empire 
cll, between 1618 and 1648, by at least two- 
thirds, from sixteen to six millions; that three 
hundred and fifty thousand people perished by 
the sword; that in Bohemia only six thousand 
out of thirty-five thousand villages were left 


standing; and that for more than a generation 


after the end of the War one-third of the land 


of Northern Germany remained uncultivated. 
“The order, the comfort, the decency which 
had so long distinguished German town life,” 

» quote Sir Adolphus Ward,* “had come to an 


end... . Religion was trampled in the mire. 


lerror, suffering, the loss of all effectual 
spiritual guidance and the absence of all con- 
trolling mental discipline, drove the population 
headlong into the wildest and more irrational 


arieties of misbelief.” 


The Aggressive Instinct. Now in the life 
| a nation, three centuries is quite a short time 
not more than eight to ten generations of 
ion. And these terrible experiences surely 


leave their mark on the mentality of a people. 


ev leave behind them fears which are handed 

tro. father to son, and reappear as ‘phobias’ 
ong after the original cause has vanished. 
Modern psychology has taught us to look 
mong the accidents of infancy for the seeds 
t much irrational behaviour in adult life. May 
not something similar be true of nations— 
t they bear in maturity the scars of wounds 
perienced in childhood ? 


ambridge Modern History, vol. iv, ch. 14. 


If we can discern an infancy of nations, 
we can also discern their puberty, adolescence 
and maturity. 
first 


In history most nations, when 


they achieve national manhood, pass 
through a period of aggressive expansion, dur- 
ing which they are a menace to their neigh- 
bours and have to be restrained at the cost of 
a good deal of blood-letting. Some countries, 
such as Spain, Portugal and Britain, found a 
natural outlet for this youthful aggressive spirit 
Coun- 


tries which had not this natural outlet or failed 


in exploration and colonial conquest. 


to make use of it, such as France, provided a 
good deal of trouble for the rest of Europe. 
In the campaigns of Louis XIV and Napoleon 
Buonaparte, France has had her periods of 
aggression; yet there were serious politicians 
in England, even in the days of Napoleon, who 
thought it would be no bad thing if the Con- 
tinent could have become politically unified, 
even under the impulse of French conquest. 


Retarded National Unity. Down to the 
end of the eighteenth century national unity 
meant as little in Germany as it did in con- 
temporary Italy. There was indeed the Haps- 


burg Emperor of Austria-Hungary in_ the 
South, still clinging to the tattered robe of the 
Holy Roman Empire, but prevented by the 
religious divisions of Germany and by the 
jealousy of France from becoming a focal point 
for German national unity. Nothing but 
Luther's legacy of a common language was now 
She 
was split up into hundreds of principalities of 
She 


ously misgoverned by this multiplicity of in- 


left to Northern and Central Germany. 


varying size and influence. was ludicr- 
etfective governments; her soldiers were hired 
fight the battles of the 
maturer nations; her culture became imitative, 


as mercenaries to 


mainly of France. Serfdom and feudalism con- 
tinued to flourish long after they had died out 
in Britain and become an anachronism in 
France; and while modern industrialism was 
beginning to take root in these two countries, 
Germany remained still the land of mediaeval 


guilds and handicrafts. 
England’s Latinised Aristocracy. From 


this political, industrial and cultural backward- 
ness followed other unfortunate consequences. 
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Politically, Britain’s traditional relationship 
with Germany had been one of alliance against 
the domination of France—Marlborough and 
Eugene, Pitt and Frederick, Wellington and 
When the Georges 
sat upon the throne, British kings had even 


Blucher, spring to mind. 


a direct stake of their own in Germany, as 
Electors of Hanover. But all this did not make 
for close contact between the peoples. For 
down to 1832 the force that counted in English 
life, political and cultural, was the aristocracy. 
\nd this English aristocracy derived its edu- 
cation, its experience of travel, its knowledge 
of languages, its taste in art and manner of 
life, from Latin Europe, not from Teutonic 
Europe. British peers and squires were edu- 
cated in the Renaissance tradition, derived from 
Italy. 
as a second language. 


They learnt Latin, and later French, 
In adolescence they were 
sent on the “Grand Tour” to Paris, across 
France, and perhaps to Rome—but only rarely 
to the Low Countries, and scarcely ever to 
Western Germany. When they succeeded to 
their estates, they were accustomed to import 
their luxuries—their wine, their silk dresses, 
their books (and their ideas)—from Latin 
countries. And this ‘Latinised’ aristocracy of 
Britain set a pattern in education and culture 
which the industrialized middle-class Britain 
of the nineteenth century mainly followed. The 
smoothing out of political differences after 1815 
made for closer sympathy with France, and 
later during the century this sympathy was 
extended to resurgent Italy. But, except 
musically, Germany meant little or nothing to 
England, until Victoria came to the throne. 
Indeed, the 


Crown made the British aristocracy in the 


Hanoverian connection of the 


eighteenth century, if anything, anti-German. 

Such cultural connection as grew up be- 
tween Britain and Teutonic Europe had a 
humbler basis. Religious refugees from Ger- 
many and the Low Countries in the sixteenth 
century brought ideas and doctrines which 
helped to shape English non-conformity. These 
refugees and their successors, who continued 
to seek asylum in the British Isles down to the 
end of the seventeenth century, were mainly 
traders and craftsmen; their influence was 
commercial, and was felt when the Industrial 


Revolution began in the following century. 
Then, too, came the off-shoots of revived 
LLutheranism—the various Pietist sects who 
contributed their influence to the rise of 
Methodism, and subsequently of the Evan- 
gelical Movement in the Church of England. 
But all these Anglo-German contacts were be- 
tween humble folk belonging to the middle and 
lower classes; people who had no influence on 
sritain, 
except in religion and religious music. Handel 
was the solitary symbol of this ‘background’ 
Not until the nineteenth 


the pattern of policies or culture in 


contact of cultures. 
century was well advanced, until the middle 
class had gained political power and _ social 
influence in Britain, was there a sudden up- 
surge of intellectual interest in Germany, voiced 
by Carlyle, Matthew Arnold and other thinkers. 
But by that time German national unity was 
beginning to stir under the surface, and to 
assume queer shapes which even then puzzled 
and alarmed some Englishmen. 


German ‘Idealism.’ Down to the end of 
the eighteenth century German contributions 
to European civilization were mainly in the 
escapist pur- 
suits far removed from the spheres of action 
Great German thinkers, writers 
and musicians had up till then shown little 


field of music and philosophy 
and politics. 


national sense. The greatest of all, Goethe, was 
more or less indifferent to Germany, and gave 
expression to nothing which could be remem- 
bered as patriotism by succeeding generations 
of Germans. The importance of this deficiency 
can be grasped by comparing Goethe with 
Shakespeare, and noting the absence in the 
former of that spirit of patriotism which made 
the latter a national poet, achieving a universal 
vision, but always through English eyes. Ger- 
man thinkers, on the other hand, showed an 
intense preoccupation with ideas, as such: they 
were obsessed with what Professor C. H. 
Herford has called “the prestige of mind”—a 
kind of compensation in the realm of imagina- 
tion for the non-emergence of Germany in the 
concrete realm of world politics. To quote 
Professor Herford*: “By the prestige of mind 
I mean that the value attached to thought as 


*Germany in the Nineteenth Century (Manchester 
University Press), 1915. 
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ught, to ideas as ideas, the estimate of their 
ope and potency as elements of experience, 
extraordinarily high ; and that the part which 
y in consequence have played in modern 
rman civilization is extraordinarily large.” 
his preoccupation with ideas corresponds in 
German temperament to the ‘Latin logic’ 
the French and Italians. It accounts for 
hat often seems to the practical Anglo-Saxon 
ind German obtuseness; i.e. an inability to 
istinguish the trees from the wood ; a tendency 
exalt general principles and universal ideas, 
ud correspondingly despise compromise and 
pportunism, without regard to the fact that 
most of the world’s problems are solved by the 
itter rather than the former. 


Fichte Calls For Unity. At the end of the 
ighteenth century this German idealism was 
set fermenting by the French Revolution and 
The 
revolutionary philosophers, such as Rousseau, 
set up different strains of thought and action on 
France, al- 


the Napoleonic Wars. voices of the 


the opposite sides of the Rhine. 
ready in possession for several centuries past 
i a well-developed national consciousness, 
ipplied them to the re-organization of her 
institutions, then 
ittempted to carry them far and wide across 
But Ger- 
tlany Was more concerned with applying them 
to the fostering of her own immature national 
Just as from the French 
Revolution have sprung the modern forms of 
political and social liberty cherished by France 
ind England—parliamentary democracy, in- 
lividual liberties and free enterprise; so too 
irom the French Revolution has also sprung 
the Germanic conception of liberty—the recon- 
liation of the individual with the all-powerful 
national state. Unlike Frenchmen and English- 
en, who interpreted liberty to mean freedom 
r the individual to develop himself, German 
inkers interpreted it as freedom for the 
udividual to incorporate his ‘individuality’ 
to emergent German nationhood. The doc- 
rine is clearly set forth in the writings of the 
icobin-Nationalist, Fichte, especially in his 
‘ddresses to the German Nation, “It is only 


political and social and 


Europe at the point of the sword. 


self-consciousness. 


ineans of the common characteristic of being 


German that we can avert the downfall of our 
nation, which is threatened by its fusion with 
foreign peoples, and win back again an in- 
dividuality that is self-supporting and quite 
incapable of any dependence upon others... . 
It follows, then, that the means of salvation 
which I promised to indicate consists (a) in 
the fashioning of an entirely new self, which 
may have existed before perhaps in individuals 
as an exception, but never as a universal and 
national self; and (b) in the education of the 
nation, whose former life has died out and 
become the supplement of an alien life, to a 
completely new life which shall either remain 
her exclusive possession, or, if it must go forth 
from her to others, shall at least continue whole 
and undiminished in spite of infinite division. 
In a word, it is a total change of the existing 
system of education that I propose, as the sole 
means of preserving the existence of the Ger- 
man nation.” Then he goes on: “By means 
of the new education we want to mould the 
Germans into a corporate body, which shall 
be stimulated and animated in all its individual 
members by the same interest... . So there is 
nothing left for us but just to apply the new 
system to every German without exception, so 
that it is not the education of a single class, but 
the education of the nation, simply as such and 
without excepting any of its individual mem- 
Can we not discern in these passages 
already the germs of future National Socialism? 
Many of Fichte’s phrases could be paralleled 
almost verbally by passages in Mein Kampf. 
It was Fichte who developed the conception of 
the Germans as a ‘peculiar people’, and 
preached the advantages of the ‘closed com- 
mercial state’ by contrast with the cosmopolitan 
freedom of trade and enterprise lauded by Adam 
Smith. An enemy which Fichte is always 
denouncing is what he calls “the kingdom of 
self-seeking”, by which he evidently means the 
laissez-faire doctrine which animated the 
politics and economics of most of the great 
European States and America during the nine- 
teenth century. Similarly, Fichte denounced 
the doctrine of the balance of power between 
European States, which meant that “every war 
no matter what its cause had to be fought out 
on German soil and with German blood.” “Tf 


bers.” 
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Christian Europe had remained one, as it ought 
to be, and as it originally was, there would 
never have been any occasion to think of such 
a thing (as the balance of power)... . If only 
Germany at any rate had remained one, it 
would have rested on itself in the centre of the 
civilized world, like the sun in the centre of the 
universe.” These ideas, voiced in an age when 
Napoleon was marching his armies to and fro 
across central Europe, might seem patriotic, 
enlightening and idealistic; but taught to mil- 
lions of German students in subsequent genera- 
tions, they came to have a different meaning 
and to breed a different outlook—a dangerous 
romantic national egoism. 


Hegel Glorifies the State. [ichte at least, 
however, retained something of the individual- 
French 
He glorified the Ger- 


ist and democratic outlook of the 
Revolutionary thinkers. 
man State, but not as an entity in itself, so 
much as a corporate body of individuals—and 
it was these individual wills that he wished to 
mould by his plan for national education. — It 
remained for Hegel in the next generation to 
carry this nationalistic philosophy a stage fur- 
ther and crystallize it into formal worship of 
the State as such. In Hegel there is no more 
acceptance of Rousseau’s “Social Contract”, 
whereby the State exists as a union of individ- 
uals—that is, no more common will represent- 
ing a synthesis of individual wills. In Hegel’s 
words: “The state is the realised ethical idea 
or ethical spirit. It is the will which manifests 
itself, 
stantiates itself. It is the will which thinks 
and knows itself, and carries out what it knows, 


makes itself clear and_ visible, sub- 


and in so far as it knows. The state, which 
is the realised substantive will, having its real- 
ity in the particular self-consciousness raised 
to the plane of the universal, is absolutely 
rational. This substantive unity is its own 
In this end freedom 
attains its highest right. This end has the 


motive and absolute end. 
highest right over the individual, whose highest 
duty in turn is to be a member of the state.” 


Rise of Prussia. What gave the ideas of 


Fichte and Hegel their chief practical impor- 


tance was the rise of Prussia to a dominating 
position among the States of Northern Ger- 


Paage 


many. The reins of leadership gradually fel 
from the slack hands of Austria, and wer 
assumed by the harsh, virile Northern Prussia 
To understand the characteristics of the Prus- 
sian it is enough to recall their descent fron 
the Teutonic Knights, a crusading order sent 
forth by the Pope in the Middle Ages to estab 
lish outposts of Christian civilization in the far 
North-East of Europe, on the frontier of Slay 
heathenism. For centuries the military virtues 
were bred into these Teutonic crusaders, who, 
however, intermingled racially with the Slav- 
onic populations whom they converted. This 
breed of Christian watchdogs eventually turned 
round in quieter times to become the terro1 
of the house they had been appointed to guard. 
The Electors of Brandenburg became Kings 
of Prussia, and the Kings of Prussia began to 
dabble in power politics. \We know by what 
methods of ruthless unscrupulousness Frederick 
the Great succeeded in enlarging his dominions 
at the expense of Austria, Poland and Saxony 
In his day Frederick was a hero to England, 
which could hardly have won the Seven Years’ 
War and achieved the conquest of Canada un- 
less Frederick had been seizing Silesia and 
defying France and Austria at the time. Nowa- 
days, by an inversion of circumstances, we 
regard this same Frederick as the German 
Machiavelli in action! 

The Prussian State corresponded in many 
ways with the peculiar conception of German 
“liberty” propounded by Fichte: it embodied 
those notions of monarchy, liberty and mili- 
tarism which appealed to Germans as a remedy 
for their country’s past disunity and weakness. 
The second stage of Prussia’s growth was 
the service she rendered to Germany by leading 
the rally against Napoleon. The ideas of Fichte 
now saw their partial realization in the abolli- 
tion of Prussian serfdom, the institution of 
popular education, and the reorganization and 
improvement of the Prussian army. Once 
more Britain admired and approved; many an 
English and German nineteenth century home 
proudly displayed prints of Wellington and 
Blucher shaking hands as they met on the field 
of Waterloo. Between them they had shattered 
the dream of an united continent of Europe 
under French leadership. 
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Anglo-German Rapprochement. The 
ext sixty years saw for the first time a cul- 
tural rapprochement between Germany and 
Britain—or rather important sections of the 
British middle class. Queen Victoria’s mar- 
riage to a German Prince; the German blood 
ties between so many of the European royal 
families (at least two-thirds of European reign- 
ing families were of German stock) ; the grow- 
ing importance of scientific discovery, to which 
Germans contributed so much in the nineteenth 
century ; the development of music and musical 
institutions ; the popularization of travel, which 
brought the Germanic countries (Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, the Low Countries and 
Scandinavia) within the range of middle class 
tourists—all helped to account for this rappro- 
chement. Naturally Germany was profoundly 


influenced by the Liberal and democratic 
tendencies which gave Britain her century of 
acknowledged primacy in Europe and_ the 
world. Repeated attempts were made by Ger- 
man Liberals to establish constitutional mon- 
archy, to set up workable parliamentary 
institutions, and to relate these to the over- 
Unfor- 


tunately, these experiments in every case failed 


powering need for Germanic unity. 


to become associated with any practical step 
towards such unity. Democracy and _parlia- 
mentary government in the English sense were 
always in German history fated to be associated 
with disunity and national humiliation. 


Failure of German Liberalism. The 
lreaty of Vienna at the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars in 1815 settled many European problems 
It did not 
revive the Holy Roman Empire—which at least 
might 


wisely, but not that of Germany. 


have provided a symbol other than 


Prussia’s monarchy round which to rally 


German patriots. Instead it created an 


unworkable Germanic Confederation, with 
representative institutions which were neither 
democratic nor efficient, nor truly representa- 
tive. The federal principle was applied in its 
most unworkable and illiberal form to Ger- 
many, and naturally broke down. From 1815 
io 1848 German Liberals attempted to demo- 
ratise these institutions by applying formulae 
borrowed from abroad, which meant little in a 


country, like Germany, still lacking organic 
unity. It was putting the cart before the horse. 
For England and France first achieved national 
unity, then applied democracy: but these Ger- 
man Liberals first tried to achieve democracy 
and then use it to achieve national unity. The 
result was seen in the fiasco of the Revolution 
of 1848. The despotic monarchs of the various 
Germanic States were temporarily overthrown 
or forced to concede constitutions to their sub- 
jects; and an all-German Parliament based on 
universal suffrage assembled at Frankfurt, only 
to fritter away its time in endless disputes and 
debates, and finally to fail, even in making its 
one practical gesture towards German unity; 
that of offering, in the name of the whole Ger- 
man people, the Imperial Crown to Frederick 
William IV of Prussia—an offer which that 
monarch refused, as if he foreknew that the 
future unity of Germany was to be founded not 
Soon the 
German Kings and Princes were back on their 


on parliament, but on the sword. 


thrones, and all seemed much as it had been 


before, except for the growing power of 


Prussia. The steps in the rapid rise of Prussia 
between 1848 and 1871 are well-known—the 
establishment of a German customs union; the 
quarrels with, and overthrow of, Austria; and 
finally the triumph over France. Throughout 
this period, as Lichtenberger has put it, 
“Prussia was destined to found her greatness 
precisely on her military prowess, and Germany 
was to grow more and more accustomed to look 
upon the national army as the great training 
school of civic unity and morality.” 


Germany Parodies Britain. Meanwhile 
a most peculiar relationship developed between 
Britain and German cultures. It was as 
though German statesmen and thinkers had 
chewed over the cud of British history, and 
were endeavouring to extract from it institu- 
tions, policies and customs which they could 
imitate or engraft upon their own country— 
though, alas, without full understanding of 
what had given them their virtue. Thus, Bis- 
marck sedulously cultivated in the German 
people a mystic devotion to the monarchy, on 
a basis of ‘divine right’, such as the Stuart 


Kings had once cultivated in England. Again, 
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commercialism and industrial capitalism were 
fostered, but not according to the free trade of 
ideas of Adam Smith; rather, according to the 
Protectionist ideas of List, who looked back to 
the earlier mercantilism by which England had 
before she 
Again, 
another imitator of 


achieved commercial supremacy 
became ‘the workshop of the world’. 
under Kaiser Wilhelm II 


English ways—Germany began to tread the 


path of colonial imperialism. Britain had 
gained a colonial Empire based on her sea- 
power: Germany would do the same—she 


The 


circumstances were different, but the policy 


would acquire colonies and build a navy. 
pursued was an imitation. The same process 
was at work even among the forces which were 
in opposition to Bismarck and the Monarchy: 
the Socialists of Prussia and Germany derived 
their inspiration from Marx and Engels, who 
had constructed from their researches in the 
British Museum in London a grotesque ‘ideal- 
ist’ economic philosophy based on _ general 
deductions from English social conditions of 
the decade which produced Chartism. 

We 


nineteenth century history reads like a lamen- 


can thus see how much of German 
table parody of British history; institutions 


borrowed without their roots; processes of 
centuries telesc« yped into the events of a decade 
or two; traditions created by artificial culture ; 
and lessons learnt by rote rather than under- 
stood. There grew up, indeed, a big-brother- 
little-brother the 
countries. It could be seen in German imita- 


British 


relationship between two 


tion of fashions, and cultivation of 
English literature ; or again in the lofty patron- 
ising attitude of the British monarchs towards 
their Hohenzollern cousins. Big-brother 
accepted the envious admiration of little-brother 
as a matter of course, first with mild amuse- 
ment, then with jealousy. Little-brother was 
always wearing big-brother’s cast-off clothing, 
God 
And 


ever at the side of each was half-sister France, 


and feeling annoyed because Father 


couldn't afford to buy him a new suit. 


older than both, but more familiar than big- 
brother with little-brother’s unpleasant personal 
habits. 


Inferiority Complex. After the victory 
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over France in 1871 Germany had achieved 
outwardly that national unity which she had 
been seeking for centuries; but that unity was 
not complete, nor was it based on healthy 
foundations. The traditional boundaries of the 
various Germanic States with their courts, in- 
stitutions and particularist habits remained. 
There were class cleavages based on the sur- 
vivals of feudalism in the land system, and the 
hasty development of large-scale capitalism in 
industry. There were the complicating factors 
of a bureaucratic civil government and an arro- 
gant military officer caste, accustomed to inter- 
fere in politics and social life. Moreover, the 
new Germany, although ‘arrived’ among the 
great powers of the world, still suffered from 
a deep-seated inferiority complex, which found 
reflection in the personality of her one-armed 
Kaiser, the boastful busybody Wilhelm II. 
Germany’s outstanding contribution to the cul- 
ture of the world since 18/0—other than the 
the 
music of Wagner, which also reflects the extra- 


discoveries of her scientists—has been 
ordinary combination of fairy-tale, allegory, 
national history and megalomania that obsessed 
his country in its search for ‘a place in the sun’ 
sufficient to satisfy its craving for equality with 
other nations. Since claim for equal rights can 
never be realized except through compromise, 
German idealism always pushes home the de- 
mand for equality sooner or later into a demand 
for superiority, or domination. There has never 
been any halfway house in German thinking. 
Into the origins of the War of 1914 it is 
not necessary to enter. It is possible to over- 
exaggerate economic and political, while over- 
Historians who 
have delved deeply into the causes of the War 
of 1914 have long refused to accept the theory 


looking psychological causes. 


that any one of the great powers was solely 
responsible. Germany’s fear of encirclement— 
another outward and visible sign of her in- 
feriority complex—made her an aggressive 
factor in Europe. But nearly every other great 
uropean power was affected to a greater or 
lesser degree by the same _ influence—fear. 
Austria was afraid of Pan-Slav movements; 
Russia dared not lose ‘face’ in the Balkans; 
Britain was watching with apprehension Ger- 


many’s growing world trade and expanding 








eet Sm 





aval power ; while France remembered Sedan. 
‘ermany bore a much larger and more direct 
hare of responsibility for the outbreak, but 
ot the whole guilt. 


German Youth Movement. Just before 
ind during the War of 1914-1918 was growing 
up the generation which now rules Nazi Ger- 
many. That generation, being then in child- 
hood, had no direct responsibility for their 
country’s mistakes and wrong-doing. They 
were already affected by a new idealist move- 
ment, which had become widespread even 
before 1914—the Wandervogel, or German 
Youth Movement. This was “a romantic and 
individualistic revolt, almost without organiza- 
tion and without any educational or political 
purpose whatever.” It corresponded to the 
Boy Scout movement in Britain, but bore an 
entirely different character. “It began with 
walking and camping, then taking up collecting 
folk-songs, and dances; in short, a_ revolt 
against home and school life amongst young 
boys in a Berlin suburb. And soon it became 
an avalanche carrying with it a strange col- 
lection of minor movements, petty philosophies 
and odd ideals out of which the original pur- 
pose always emerged in all its glory: to have 
no purpose, but to be young and romantic... 
ind out what the older generation are doing 
and tell them not to do it.”* Such a movement 
as this—vague, idealistic, un-co-ordinated and 
unpractical—obviously contained great pos- 
It is the 
tragedy of contemporary Germany that it 


sibilities both for good and for evil. 


became in the end perverted into evil. This was 
due, not to the War of 1914-1918, but to its 
aftermath. 

The German Youth Movement after 1918 
became more active and widespread than it had 
It still bore, at first, the 
same idealistic character, and embraced the 
same multiplicity of minor movements ; in addi- 
tion, it was coloured by the various democratic 
and socialistic experiments which took place 
under the Weimar Republic. 


ever been before. 


But this ideal- 
ism of German Youth, which had survived the 
lefeat of Germany in the War, could not sur- 
vive what happened to Germany afterwards. 


or what we have to-day in Nazi Germany is 


*The Dear Monster, by G. R. Halkett (Cape). 
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the effect of poisoned idealism: and the break- 
down of the Weimar Republic was caused, 
partly, by the inherent weakness of German 
democratic idealism, and partly by the severe 
treatment accorded to the German nation by 
the victorious Allies during part of the post- 
War period. 


Effects of the Blockade. ‘The first blight- 


ing influence upon this youthful idealism was 


the post-War famine in central Europe. By the 
time of the Armistice some 150 million people 
in central Europe were in a state of near- 
To quote from Arthur Bryant’s 
Unfinished Victory*: “The average weight of 


starvation. 


the urban population sank by twenty per cent. 
Tuberculosis, dysentery, intestinal catarrh and 
other diseases caused or aggravated by under- 
nourishment were rampant: at Nuremberg 
after the War 50 per cent of the children had 
T.B. The hospitals, suffering as they were from 
the universal want, could do little. There was 
no camphor, no glycerine and no cod-liver oil. 
The heaviest 


weight of the blockade fell on nursing mothers : 


Worse, there was no food. . . 


the incidence of puerperal fever doubled. Ow- 
ing to the lack of feeding stuffs for the cattle, 
milk was not only scarce but of the poorest 
The consequent fall in the birth-rate 
is reckoned to have cost Germany three and a 


quality. 


half million future citizens, which, with her 
two million war dead and her close on a 
million starved, brought her war losses to over 
six millions, or nearly ten. per cent of the 
population. Children born during the latter 
part of the blockade averaged only four or five 
pounds in weight.” Almost everyone over the 
age of 25 in Germany at the present day has 
had direct personal experience of hunger and 
starvation during these years. Consequently 
they grew up with a peculiar horror and 
detestation of the power of blockade—a weapon 
whose main effect is necessarily exercised 
against non-combatants. The womenfolk of 
Germany in particular were affected by its con- 
tinuation for six months after the Armistice. 
Traditionally, blockade has always been re- 
garded as a legitimate weapon of war; and of 





_ *Published by Macmillan (1940). Arthur Bryant 
is probably the best known Conservative “intellectual” 
in England—former head of the Conservative Ash- 
ridge College, friend of Lord Baldwin, and historian 
of the life and times of Samuel Pepys. 
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course the Germans had themselves made use 
1870-71, 
suffered on a 


of it during the siege of Paris in 


when its French inhabitants 
small scale the same hardships as the German 
people in 1918-19. 


vation or semi-starvation is always the same: 


However, the effect of star- 


it undermines the stamina, mentally and mor- 
ally, as well as physically, of its victims, 
particularly if they are in the growing period 
of life. It also produces lasting emotional dis- 
turbances, as J. M. Keynes has expressed it, 
in his Economic Consequences of the Peace: 
“Starvation, which brings to some lethargy and 
a helpless despair, drives other temperaments 
to the nervous instability of hysteria and to a 
mad despair.” There were dispassionate 
observers even in 1919 who foresaw what this 
starved generation would be like when it grew 
up to manhood, and came to control the German 


State fifteen years later. 


Bungled Victory. 


Germany's _ last 


The Weimar Republic, 
experiment in democratic 
Liberalism, could hardly have been tried out 
under less favourable circumstances. Its very 
birth was identified with national defeat, star- 
vation and humiliation. The main hope of its 
supporters and leaders was that the victorious 
\llies might prove less harsh to democratic 
Germany than they would have been to 
monarchical and militarist Germany. This hope, 
however, was not realized for many years. 
Many observers at the time of the Armistice, 
and since, have expressed the belief that it 
would have been better for the future of Eure ype 
had the Allied armies continued their march 
forward and insisted on a military occupation 
of Berlin. The combination of moderation and 


Allies 


from doing this had the disadvantage that it 


war-weariness which made the refrain 
allowed many Germans to believe subsequently 
that Germany had not been conquered in a 
military sense; whilst on the other hand, since 
Germany had not been thus occupied, respon- 
her 
population did not rest upon the Allies, and 


sibility for feeding and administering 
public opinion in those countries therefore re- 
mained unaware of the conditions of hunger, 
disease and depression prevailing among their 
semi-segregated enemies. In short, the defeated 
country was treated either too harshly, or not 


harshly enough. Greater severity would have 
achieved complete submission ; greater kindness 
might have produced a stable government cap- 
able of co-operating in the name of Germany 
with the rest of Europe. The halfway com- 
promise actually adopted, that of leaving Ger- 
many to stew in her own juice, under a weak 
democratic and parliamentary system, sowed 
the seeds of future trouble. 

Certainly there was little in the Treaty of 
Versailles to strengthen the 
Weimar Republic. 


hands of the 
3efore the Armistice, Presi- 
dent Wilson had laid down his famous Four- 
teen Points, which the Germans believed (not 
necessarily correctly) would be accepted as the 
basis for subsequent peace negotiations. But 
few understood then what we all realize now— 
that at the close of a devastating and exhaust- 
ing war, the prevailing atmosphere of bitterness 
is hardly compatible with the maintenance of 
idealism and sweet reason as guides to a peace 
settlement. In 1919 Wilsonian idealism soon 
found itself quite unable to cope with the 
clamour for punishment of the defeated.* Con- 
sequently the Versailles Treaty was an unfor- 
tunate mixture. The main territorial changes 


such as the return of Alsace Lorraine to 


France, and the re-birth of Poland—were just; 
but intermingled with these just essentials were 
a number of anomalies, which provided Ger- 
many with grievances which she later exploited. 
Altogether by the Treaty Germany lost seven 
millions of her population, and 28,000 square 
miles of territory—that is, territory rather 
more than half the size of England. In addi- 
tion, Germany lost her colonial Empire—the 
third biggest in the world. This deprivation 
overrode (on the ground that Germany was 
unfit to govern natives) the International Con- 
vention of 1884, under which the Great Powers, 
when partitioning Africa, had undertaken not 
to deprive one another of their African posses- 


sions in the event of a future European war. 
The Treaty of Versailles, it must be remem- 
bered, was not a negotiated Treaty, but a 
dictated Treaty. 


Had sufficient provision been 
made for its gradual revision by lawful means, 


as and when circumstances demanded, this 


*Particularly as the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in 
1917 had showed with what harshness Germany would 
treat her enemies if she could defeat them. 
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would not have mattered: but in fact, the only 
means by which subsequent revision was pos- 
sible was either through occasional international 
conferences, or through the machinery of the 
League of Nations—neither of which instru- 
ments proved sufficiently quick, flexible or 
smooth-working to achieve substantial results 
within a reasonable time. 

Reparations. The idealistic aims of the 
victors found expression in the setting up of 
the League of Nations, which, through its 
system of colonial mandates, its international 
labour regulations, and its machinery for con- 
ciliation between disputing countries, pointed 
the way towards a more peaceful and stable 
Germany was not 
admitted to membership of the League for ser- 
And on top of this came Repara- 
tions. Germany herself offered to pay £5,000,- 
000: the Peace Treaty fixed her liability as in- 
definite, and left it to be assessed on a maximum 
basis by experts during the following years. 


world. But republican 


eral years. 


But actually, by 1931, when attempts to extract 
further reparations were abandoned, Germany 
had paid altogether only about £1,000,000. 
Moreover, these attempts had included the in- 
vasion of the Ruhr in 1923: and in 1928 there 
were still 67,000 Allied troops occupying parts 
of Germany. 

The cause of liberalism and republicanism 
in Germany was certainly not assisted by the 
struggle to pay Reparations. A considerable 
part of what was left over of republican ener- 
gies, after coping with the Allied demands, had 
to be expended in warding off armed Com- 
munist uprisings, instead of the undertaking 
of peaceful social reconstruction. At one time 
or another, most of the great cities of Germany 

Berlin, Munich, Hamburg, Dresden, Bruns- 
wick, Erfurt, Dusseldorf, Bremen, Wilhelms- 
haven and Cuxhaxen—had spells of ‘red’ rule. 
[-ven the victorious Allied countries were dur- 
ing this period rocked with industrial and 
political upheavals which threatened the sta- 
bility of their social system. 

Middle Classes Pauperised. In most 
ountries of Western Europe and America it 
; the middle classes, the people with moderate 
properties, who form the backbone of the social 
ystem which maintains parliamentary govern- 


ent, civil liberties and free industrial and com- 
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But the German middle 
classes, already half-starved and impoverished 
by the effects of the War and the blockade, 
were further demoralised by the currency in- 
flation at the end of 1923, after the Ruhr 
invasion. An ingenious statistician who worked 
out the changes in price of a glass of cider at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main during 1923 calculated 
that it rose from fifty marks in January to two 
thousand million paper marks by October 28! 
At the height of this currency crisis 133 print- 
ing establishments were working day and night 
in Germany, manufacturing currency notes, and 
it was cheaper to paper a room with marks than 
to buy wallpaper! 


mercial enterprise. 


Extraordinary changes in 
the distribution of the national wealth were 
brought about by this currency inflation*: 
“The number of those who owned property 
equivalent to more than £1,000 and less than 
£25,000 fell by two-thirds. In 1913 there were 
12,000 men in Germany with a fortune of a 
million gold marks: in 1924 there were only 
400. Ten years after the inflation, of sixty-five 
million Germans less than two and a half mil- 
lions possessed more than £250.” The social 
consequences of this revolutionary change have 
been described by Vernon Bartlett: “The 
whole middle class of Germany, all the stout, 
kindly people who used to live in houses with 
curtains and tassels and scores of photographs, 
whom one used to meet on excursions with 
their thick sausage sandwiches in grease-proof 
paper, whose ambition it was.to have a son who 
could go to a university and get his face scarred 
in a duel—this whole middle class was wiped 
out in the space of a few weeks.” Now was 
the time the Jews of Germany—recruited by a 
large influx of their co-religionists from Poland 
and other parts of Central Europe—earned their 
unpopularity with large sections of the dis- 
possessed middle classes. For in many cases 
the Jews were adept at such financial manipula- 
tion as enabled fortunes to be made even during 
currency inflation. Thus, much of the former 
solid wealth of the middle classes—for example, 
real estate in Berlin—passed into their hands. 
They also dispossessed the bourgeoisie of a 
large share in the professional occupations, for 
instance, medicine and law. 





*Unfinished Victory, by Arthur Bryant (Mac- 
millan). 








Unemployment Feeds Hitlerism. The 
political and economic convulsions through 
which Germany passed between 1918 and 1931 
were crowned by the economic depression 
which then set in, and the enormous growth of 
unemployment which followed. This unem- 
ployment, affecting middle and working classes 
alike, completed the demoralization which had 
begun in 1918. Possibly Britain and France, 
had they been called upon to experience a 
similar series of disasters, might have shown 
a tougher power of internal resistance. But 
this would only have been by virtue of their 
longer traditions of national unity and success- 
ful working of established political and social 
institutions. Germany possessed no such tra- 
dition of success in working democratic institu- 
Always parliamentary political parties, 
and liberties, had been associated 
with times of feebleness and confusion. The 
Weimar Republic, too, after fifteen years of un- 


tions. 
individual 


easy survival, had little or nothing positive to 
show for itself in the eyes of the German people. 
For the Allies had not treated it essentially in 
any more generous way than they would have 
treated a reactionary or Communist Germany. 
No concessions were made to Republican Ger- 
many comparable* with the concessions made 
1933 1938. 


These were the circumstances under which the 


to Nazi Germany between and 


idealist German Youth Movement became per- 
verted by the racial dogmas, the sadistic indul- 


gence in Jew-baiting, the glorification of 


militarism, and the slavish devotion to an 


absolute master, which characterise Nazism 


to day. 

Kven Nazism, however, during its first five 
or six pre-War years of rule, showed that the 
Germans had not forgotten their habit of copy- 
ing what they imagined to be British national 
Hitler and his 


traits, institutions and customs. 


followers seemed to have set themselves at 


various times to study with German thorough- 
ness—and equally with German capacity for 
missing the point—the British political and 
social system. Once more, Nazism in some of 


its aspects resembles a grotesque parody of cer- 
*Except that large sums of money were lent by 


the U.S. and Allied Countries, the interest on which 
became burdensome as the trade depression set in. 


tain features of British life. Not only was the 
teaching of English made compulsory in all 
German schools. There were attempts to 
imitate the public school system in educa- 
tion; to train a class of natural leaders of 
the community; and to develop by artificial 
means virtues of patriotism and self-sacrifice 
(which are so traditional in the Englishman 
that he is hardly aware of possessing them at 
all). There was also a continual harping upon 
the need for colonies as a symbol of prestige ; 
and a belief that Britain won the last War by 
her superior methods of propaganda, which 
Germany must emulate by building up an even 
more efficient machine of the same kind. 
Alongside of these “lessons from England”, 
learnt in an ignorant fashion and adapted in a 
half-baked way, Hitler’s Mein Kampf embodies 
many of the ideas put forward by previous 
thinkers in Germany’s history. The tragedy 
of the Weimar Republic was that it co-existed 
with a violent break with the nation’s previous 
traditions. For a nation’s traditions are its 
chief heritage, and when they are broken down 
temporarily or permanently, its morale goes to 
pieces, and it is ready to fall a prey to agitators 
and charlatans of all kinds. What distinguishes 
Hitler from the various other charlatans who 
sought to gain control of Germany during this 
period of confusion is his intuitive appeal to 
many of the past traditions and experiences of 
Germany. The voice of Fichte, the voice of 
Hegel, can often be heard speaking through the 
voice of Hitler; just as the action of Frederick 
and the action of Stein and the action of Bis- 
marck can often be seen in the action of Hitler. 
Therefore it would be a mistake to suppose that 
Hitler does not represent Germany—not the 
whole of Germany, of course; but the most 
important part of Germany for the time being. 
The 
aggression against others, the suspicion of 
and 
internal 


exaggerated egoism, the unscrupulous 


influence, the ruthless 


criticism—all are the 


foreign actions 
elimination of 
product of Germany’s past experiences, either 
in the remote or the near past, and of her 
reactions to such experiences, and her attempts 


to learn from them. 


Germany’s Future. For the wisdom of all 
nations is the outcome of their experiences. 
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Germany’s wisdom is small because of the 
bitterness of her experiences. Breakdowns of 
morale, disunity and humiliation are not factors 
that make a nation better—but worse. A cen- 
tury or two ago individual lunatics in asylums 
used to be thrown into chains, kept in the dark, 
and treated with purges and douches of cold 
water: but this did not cure them of their 
lunacy. To-day the question is, how lunatic 
nations should be treated. Obviously, the first 
requirement is to put the lunatic under 
restraint. No explanation of why Germany is 
like what she is to-day affects the necessity for 
Britain and France to win the present War, 
and so prevent the fatal destruction of democ- 
racy and the ideals of freedom and peace in 
But the nearer victory comes, the 
more Britain and France will be faced with the 
problem of what they are to do with Germany, 
to prevent a repetition of what happened after 
1918. What are the alternatives which a vic- 
tory will offer? They are (1) the “extermina- 
tion” of Germany. Although such an extreme 
view is sometimes voiced, it has only to be 
stated on paper to reveal the absurdity of 
eliminating from the continent of Europe eighty 
million people who speak the same language. 
Germans are there, and will remain in any 
future world which is to be created. (2) The 
breaking up of German national unity by the 
splitting of Germany into separate States. But 
either these must remain German in character, 
or they must be mixed States, with Germans in 


Eur ype. 


1 minority, associated with other peoples, such 
is Czechs. We know from past experience 
What 


vuarantee on the other hand can there be that 
iny separate German States we can create will 


+ 


hat such ‘mixed’ States are unstable. 


again in due course unite in a single 
itional State? (3) Compelling Germany to 
wlopt again democratic institutions. This is 
. contradiction in terms, since democracy can- 
it be imposed. There is no chance for a Ger- 
in democracy unless the German people want 
of their own free will. And they can only 
be brought to want it if such a democracy can 
ive the German people tangible material 
vantages, such as the Weimar Republic was 


ver able to offer. (4) Disarmament of 


xermany and permanent maintenance of gar- 
sons therein by 


3ritain and France. But 
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experience of what happened between 1918 
and 1923 shows that war-weariness and 
financial exhaustion are likely to make such a 
course irksome to the victors. If a reliable 
international force could be provided, it might 
stand more chance of success. (5) Germany 
may adopt Communism, and become to all in- 
tents and purposes part of the vast Communist 
Empire of Russia—or even, by a reversion of 
roles, become its organizing centre. This 
would not be an end which the Western 
powers could regard as satisfactory. However, 
Hitlerism has already, in a social sense, pre- 
pared Germany for Communism by destroying 
or undermining institutions and traditions such 
as religion, capitalism, individualism and family 
life, which are prophylactics against Com- 
munism. A quick transition from Hitlerism 
to Communism would be as easy as the final 
stage of Karl Marx’s Proletarian Revolution. 
(6) A deliberate attempt by the victorious 
Allies to investigate the German problem in 
terms of history, geography, psychology and 
economics, and endeavour, by suitable curative 
treatment, to remove the root causes of Ger- 
men aggressiveness. Nothing but the salvaging 
of the whole community by sustained inter- 
national effort on these lines can reclaim them 
as good citizens of the peaceful world which we 
all wish to remake. And to achieve this the 
Western democracies must first eradicate their 





own social faults, such as unemployment and 
economic insecurity, before they can hope suc- 
cessfully to reorganize Germany. In the words 
of Lord Halifax, broadcast in November 1939, 
“The New World that we seek will enlist the 
co-operation of all peoples on a basis of humane 
equality, self-respect and mutual tolerance. We 
shall have to think out again many things that 
lie at the roots of international contacts, the 
social, the political, and economic, and _ find 
means of reconciling the necessity of change 
in a constantly changing world, with security 
against the disturbance of the general peace 
through resort to violence. Through this order 
that we shall seek to create, all nations will 
have their contribution to make, and a great 
responsibility, both in thought and action, will 
rest upon our people. We, not less than others, 
have our lesson to learn from past failures and 
disappointments.” 
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